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From Felix Mendelssohn’s “Traveling- 
Letters.” 
Fiorencr, Oct. 23, 1830. 

Here is Florence ; the air warm; the sky clear; 
everything noble and beautiful. ‘“ Wo blieb die 
Erde,” &c., from Goethe. 

Ihave now received your letter of the third, 
and see that you are all well, that my anxiety 
was uncalled for ; that you all live on and think 
of me; now T am again fresh —can enjoy — 
will see all, and shall be able to write once more; 
in short the main thing is now in order. 

I have made the journey hither, oppressed with 
a thousand doubts and hesitations and had almost 
made my way direct to Rome, because I had no 
thought of finding letters here; luckily I did 
come hither and now it is of no consequence how 
the misunderstanding occurred by which | wait- 
ed in Venice while you wrote me to Florence ; 
I will endeavor in future to feel less anxiety— 
that is all that I will promise. The driver point- 
ed to a spot among the distant hills, where the 
blue mists lay and said “ Eedo Firenze ;” I look- 
ed out and saw the round dome before me in the 
haze and the wide spread valley in which the 
city lies. I again felt myself the traveller as 
Florence made its appearance; I noticed a few 
willow trees along the way —and the driver 
said “ buon’ olio ;” whereupon I saw that my wil- 
lows hung full of olives. As a rule, the driver 
(as one says“ the Turk” instead of “the Na- 
tion”) is an out and out scamp, thief, rogue ; mine 
has cheated and half starved me; but he is al- 
most lovable in his superhuman brutishness. An 
hour before reaching Florence he exclaimed, 
“ Now the beautiful land begins!” and true it is 
that beautiful Italy does begin just there. Villas 
on every height, picturesque old walls — above 
the walls, roses and aloes; above the flowers, 
vines; above the vines, the foliage of the olive, 
the tops of cypress trees, or pines—and all in 
sharp outlines as if cut out of the blue sky ; and 
then too pretty angular faces — life on the roads 
everywhere, and far away in the valley the blue 
city. And soI drove on comforted in my small 
vehicle, downward and into Florence; and 
though I was shabby and dusty enough, as every 
one must be coming from the Appenines, I made 
nothing of that—drove in high spirits through 
the midst of all the fine equipages from which 
the most delicate English lady-faces looked out 
upon me — thought to myself, the time will come 
when you must shake hands with the roturier 
there, of whom you now take no notice, a little 
clean linen and the like only, first — felt no 
shame even in passing the Battisterio, but drove 
to the post-office, where I first became really 
happy — for there I received three letters, those 
of the 22d and the 8d and that from father 
alone : — now I was happy indeed, and as I was 
driven along the Arno to Schneider's — to the 


famous inn, the world seemed again to me per- 
fectly magnificent. 


j The 24th. 
The Appenines are by no means so beautiful 





as I had imagined; for this name had always 
called up visions of picturesque, wood-covered 
mountains; but they prove to be nothing but 
long ridges sadly bare and white — the little 
green that there is not particularly inspiring ; 
dwelling houses few: no jolly brooks and waters 
at all; only here and there a wide streambed, 
all dried up except a mere thread of waters; and 
then these miserable scamps of people. I at last 
grew fairly confused with the constant cheating, 
and hardly knew who was the victim of all their 
lying; so I protested once for all against every- 
thing they said, and told them I would pay no- 
thing unless I could have my own way; and so 
at last things became bearable. 

Last night I had again magnificent quarters. 
T had made the bargain with the Vetturino for 
food, lodging and everything. The natural con- 
sequence was, that the chap took me to the 
wretchedest inns and let mego hungry. So, late 
last night, we came toa lonely pothouse, dirty 
beyond description; the stairway was heaped 
with dry leaves and wood for the fire; it was 
cold and they invited me into the kitchen to 
warm myself, an invitation which I accepted ; 
they placed a bench for me upon the hearth; a 
troop of peasants stood about me warming them- 
selves likewise ; I sat enthroned upon my hearth 
among the scamps, who in their broad hats lighted 
up by the fire and gabbling in their incomprehen- 
sible dialect, appeared suspicious enough. Then 
I had them cook my soup under my own eyes and 
gave them wholesome advice in the matter (after 
all it proved not eatable) ; then condescended to 
talk with my subjects from my seat on the hearth 
and they pointed out a hill in the distance, which 
unceasingly emits flame, making a very striking 
spectacle in the night (Raticsoa is the name of the 
hill)—and then I was conducted to my sleeping 
room. The landlord held up a corner of the coarse 
sackcloth like sheet remarking, “very fine cloth !” 
Then I, in spite of it, slept like a bear, saying to 
myself before dropping off, “ now you are in the 
Appenines ;” and the next morning, after I had 
not obtained a breakfast, my driver kindly in- 
quired how I was pleased with my entertainment? 
Then he went on pouring out any quantity of 
talk about the present condition of France,* 
scolded his horse in German, ‘‘du Luder,” be- 
cause it was foaled in Switzerland, spoke French 
to the beggars who surrounded the cabriolet, 
and I corrected many an error in his pronuncia- 
tion. 


October 25 


And now I will go to the Tribune and be de 
vout. That is a spot in which I like to sit; di- 
rectly before me I see the small Venus de Medicis, 
above it that of Titian, and if one will turn a 
little to the left, there hangs the Madonna del 
Cardello, a favorite picture of mine which com- 
pletely recalls to my mind “la Belle Jardiniere” 
and seems to be its sister-picture ; also the For- 


*This was in the time of the downfall of Charles X., and 
elevation of Louis Phillippe. 





narina, which, however, would not make any im- 
pression upon me, because the engraving is real- 
ly exact and because in the face there is an ex- 
pression which to me is decidedly unpleasant — 
nay, is somewhat vulgar. But when one looks 
upon the Venuses he becomes solemn from very 
beauty ; it is as if the two spirits which had the 
power to create such works floated through the 
hall and laid hold upon the beholders. 

It is incredible what a man Titian was, and 
his pictures are full of joyous life; but Medicean 
Venus is not to he despised. And now the 
divine Niobe with all her children there; now 
really one does not know what to say. And I 
have not. been even once yet to the Pitti palace 
where St. Ezekiel and the Madonna della Sedia 
of Raphael hang. I saw the garden, however, 
yesterday in the sunshine; it is noble, and the 
countless cypresses, the thick myrtles and laurel 
branches make a seriously strange impression ; 
but when I sav that I find beeches, lindens, oaks 
and firs ten times handsomer and more pictures- 
que than all this, then Hensel* exclaims, “ The 
northern bear.” 


October 30. 

After the warm rain of yesterday the air to- 
day is so deliciously warm, that I sit here and 
write at the open window ; and it is by no means 
disagreeable that the people are traversing all 
the streets with the prettiest baskets filled with 
fresh violets roses and pinks for sale. 

Day before yesterday I had become heartily 
wearied with all these pictures, statues, roses, 
and museums and concluded about twelve o’clock 
to go out fora walk until sundown; I bought 
me a bouquet of daffodils and heliotrope, »nd 
so away I went up the hill between the vineyards. 
It was one of the jolliest walks I have ever taken ; 
any one must feel refreshed and recreated, at 
seeing himself surrounded by such nature, and a 
thousands joyous thoughts whirled about in my 
head. So, first I went up to a pleasure resort, 
Bellosguardo, where one hasall Florence and the 
broad valley before his eyes, and where the rich 
city, its many towers and palaces filled me with 
delight ; but still more the countless white coun- 
try houses, which cover all the mountains and 
so far as eye can reach, as if the city spread it- 
self over the mountains and far away; and when 
I took the telescope and looked far adown the 
valley, still all was thickly sown with white houses 
and bright points, and I felt myself in such an 
unbounded extent of human dwellings so at home 
and well! Then I went on over the hill to the 
highest point which I saw, where stands a tower ; 
and when I reached it I found people in all parts 
of the building busy in making wine, drying 
grapes and mending barrels. It was Galileo’s 
Tower, where he used to make his observations 
and discoveries. Here again was a most extensive 
prospect, and the girl who took me to the roof of 
the tower, told me a quantity of stories in her 
dialect of which I understood little, gave me 


* The painter, husband of Mendelssohn’s sister, Fanny. 
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afterwards some of her dried, sweet grapes, 
which I ate as a virtuoso; and so I went towards 
another tower, which had caught my eye, half 
lost my way, opened my map to find it (still 
walking on) and so ran against another person, 
who was also walking on and searching his chart. 
The only difference between us was that he — 
was an old Frenchman, and wore green glasses ; 
said he “ é questo 8S. Miniato al Monte, Signor ?” 
To which I answered with great decision, “ Si 
Signor ”—and as it proved I was right. At this 
moment A—-— F came vividly to mind, who 
had recommended this convent to me—and it is 
certainly wondrously beautiful. Now imagine 
me going thence to the Boboli garden, where I 
saw the sun set, followed by an evening of the 
most brilliant moonshine —and you will find it 
quite natural that my walk refreshed me. As to 
the pictures here I will write another time, for it 
is now late ; I have still the Pitti gallery to see, 
to take leave of the great gallery, and to look 
once more upon my Venus— of whom truly one 
must not speak before womankind — but who 
nevertheless is divinely beautiful. 

The courier leaves at 5 o’clock and, God will- 
ing, day after to-morrow morning early, I am in 
Rome. Thence and then, what remains to say. 

Fevix. 





Rome, Nov. 2, 1830. 

* But I will write no further in a melancholy 
strain for as your letter a fortnight after 
the event has made me melancholy, so will 
my answer, four weeks after, affect you. Then 
you would write in return in the same strain and 
the thing would go on forever. As a rule, sifice 
four weeks elapse between the writing of a letter 
and the receipt of an answer, one should confine 
himself to relating to is taking place or what has 
happened and say little about presert feelings, 
as they in the main depend upon events or the 
relation of them. 

That I am in Rome I can hardly yet get clear- 
ly into my head; and yesterday morning early, 
as by dazzling moonlight, and under a heaven 
of dark blue, I drove over a bridge ornamented 
with statues and the courier said, “ Pante Molle,” 
it seemed all a dream, and my sick bed in Lon- 
don last year, my rough Scotch journey, and 
Munich and Vienna and the pines on the hills, 
all sprang at once into my memory. 

The journey from Florence hither had for me 
but little interest. Siena, said to be beautiful, 
we passed in the night. It was provoking to me, 
that one of the regular government couriers had to 
take with him continually a military guard, which 
was doubled at night, but which, it would seem is 
a necessity, since he paid it. Such a thing ought 
not to be now-a-days. Still the world is advanc- 
ing and there are moments when we can sec it 
spring forward. And so I sat in Florence wait- 
ing the departure of the post, read French news- 
papers, and at the moment of the clock’s striking, 
I noticed among the advertisements “ La vie de 
Siebenkase par Jean Paul.” 

{ had my own, thoughts, how so by little and 
little, all our beautitul imaginations wander out 
into the world, and how our great men after 
death come there to honor, while during their 
lives the romances of Lafontaine and French 
vaudevilles make impression upon their country- 


* The beginning of this letter, as it only relates to the ill- 
ness of a relative is omitted in the publication. 
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men; and how we endeavor to make instead of 
their works the trash of the French — not 
Beaumarchais and Rousseau though — our own. 
However that is no matter—not the least. 

The first music, which I heard here, was 
Graun’s “ Tod Jesu” [Death of Jesus], which an 
Abbé here, Fortunato Santini, has translated 
with great skill and exactness into Italian. The 
music of the heretic has now been sent to Naples, 
where it is to be produced this winter with great 
solemnity ; and it is said that the musicians are 
quite ravished by the music and take hold of it 
with great love and enthusiasm. The Abbé has 
long been waiting for me, as I hear, and with im- 
patience, for he wants divers explanations about 
German music from me and because he hoped I 
should bring the score of Bach’s “ Passion ” music. 
So things do move on continually and the true 
will make its way surely as the sun; if to-day 
remains cloudy, that is a proof that the spring- 
time has not yet come ; but return it must! 

A hearty farewell to all and may a benign 
heaven keep you fresh and joyous. Fetrx. 





A Beethoven Matter. 


NOTES UPON A PREFACE. 

The preface in question is one of certain “ hefts ” 
of national songs with accompaniments by Beetho- 
ven, published recently by Peters of Leipzig and edit- 
ed from mss. in the Royal Library at Berlin by 
Franz Espagne, who now has charge of the musical 
department of that institution. It may seem rather 
late to be making notes upon something which ap- 
peared nearly a year ago — but as it never met my 
eyes until a few days since, owing to my absence 
from Germany, the delay must be excused. Al- 
though not yet fully prepared to go into the history 
of Beethoven’s national song arrangements, nor 
feeling called upon to correct every error which I de- 
tect in the constantly increasing Beethoven literature* 
still, on the general ground that every one, able to 
do so, is bound to correct mistakes and misappre- 
hensions, which affect the reputation of others — 
especially of the deceased, and that too, so soon as 
possible, I make these few notes. For Mr. Espagne 
—of course unintentionally —has done the late 
George ‘Thomson great injustice in some of his re- 
marks upon that gentleman’s publications of national 
songs and melodies. 

Not to do Mr. Espagne injustice here is his pre- 
face translated entire :— 

“The songs, which appear in this publication, are 
taken from the original manuscript of Ludwig von 
Beethoven, which in the year 1846 passed from the 
possession of Prof. Schindler into that of the royal 
library at Berlin. This ws. contains in all 70 melo- 
dies of different nations arranged for one, two and 
three voices with an accompaniment for the piano- 
forte, violin and violoncello ; of these a few appear- 
ed in the “ 25th Schottischen Lieder, op. 108,” pub- 
lished by Schlesinger — others in the collections of 
English, Scotch and Irish songs published by G. 
Thomson in Edinburgh — the rest still remain un- 
printed. Those in Thomson’s collections are in re- 
gard both to text and music not only incorrectly 
printed, but altered and abbreviated at will. To give 
but two examples; in the song ‘ Charlie is my 
darling,” the last eight bars are omitted, and in the 
“ Miller of Dee,” the last fifteen, so that both end in 


* What a task that would be 'n relation to the last new 
volume of Lenz !! 





a minor instead of a major key. Besides ; Thom- 
son’s collections have long since disappeared from 
the book trade, while in Germany, owing to the high 
price they were never widely diffused. Hence there 
has long been a want of a correct and complete edi- 
tion of these arrangements, which Beethoven under- 
took with so much zeal. (The number already * 
known to me is 157). That this has not been long 
since undertaken, especially with the still unappreci- 
ated songs, is owing mainly to the circumstance, that 
in the ms. of the composer the text is always want- 
ing. Now though there is no difficulty in finding the 
words to single well-known airs (as Nos. 1, 3, 4 of 
the first, and No. 1, of the second heft) yet it was by 
no means easy to find them for the old Trish and 
Scotch melodies and most difficult indeed to obtain 
those belonging to such as are superscribed by Bee- 
thoven “ German,” “ French,” “Spanish,” ‘ Portu- 
guese.” To many of the old Irish airs the original 
texts are lost; also to many of the Scotch. As 
Thomas Moore wrote new songs to 124 Irish airs, so 
Thomson procured for a great number of popular 
melodies, new songs from Burns, William Smyth, 
Walter Scott, Jonana Bailie, Thomas Camphe ] 
and others. A part of these lay before Beethoven, 
while engaged upon the melodies ; others not, as 
appears from the composer’s directions for the tem- 
pos and execution, his notes as to the number of 
stanzas and especially from the rhythm. Whenever 
doubts as to Thomson’s text came up (as in case of 
almost all the airs to which Moore wrote songs) I 
have sought in older collections of Scotch, Irish, & , 
popular melodies — for the most part printed in the 
last century—the original text—which owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining such materials has proved no 
small labor. 

The translators of the English texts Herr Hiiff- 
ner and G Pertz have made a special point of retain- 
ing the original rhythms so as to give the completest 
possible imitation of the originals ; and I hope that 
their efforts compared with those of others in the 
same field, will be found decidedly successful. 

The deciphering of Beethoven’s ms. was a task of 
no small difficulty, especially certain passages which 
had been repeatedly corrected, crossed out, or altered 
with lead pencil. But the experience of several 
years, during which these and other mss. of Beetho- 
ven have much occupied me, has made me sufficient- 
ly master of their peculiarities. I have added no- 
thing but a few necessary directions for execution— 
have changed nothing buta few false notes evidently 
arising from haste in writing. 

My particular thanks are due to Herr Prof. Jahn 
for his kind loan of a copy of 400 songs carefully 
corrected by Beethoven himself, and to Prof. Schind- 
ler for his friendly communications upon several 
matters involved in my work.” 

Bertin, Dec. 1860. 

In reading the above one cannot avoid the infer- 
ence that the writer has never seen a complete copy 
of Thomson’s publication ; or if he has, that he has 
not read with due care the prefaces of the three col- 
lections. Else how could he have failed to know that 
all the 25 songs published by Schlesinger are among 
the 39 (out of 300) arranged by Beethoven and 
printed in Thomson’s Scotch Songs? And how too 
could he have spoken of “ Thomson’s English” 
songs; there being no such collection ? 

It is, however, with the charges against Mr. Thom- 
son that we now have to do —strictures which it is 
hoped will be clearly seen to be undeserved and bas- 
ed upon mere mistake and misapprehension. 

These strictures are twofold in character — those 
which relate to the text and those upon Thomson’s 
treatment of Beethoven’s instrumental accompani- 
ments. 

As to the text; Mr. Espagne evidently supposes 
the collections of George Thomson to have been in- 


Franz EspaGne. 
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tended to be antiquarian in character and purposes. 
This, however, was not the case. Mr. Thomson 
was neither a publisher nor a musician by profession. 
He was simply an enthusiastic admirer of Scottish 
national melodies and so much of a musician, as to 
have composed himself some very beautiful airs, of 
which No. 215 of the Scottish collection is an exam- 
ple. His object was to rescue from oblivion the old 
national airs by giving them new texts—the character 
of most of the old songs being such as to exclude 
them from cultivated circles. Here are his own 
words : 

“ To furnish a collection of all the fine airs both 
of the plaintive and the lively kind, unmixed with 
trifling and inferior ones; to obtain the most suita- 
ble and finished accompaniments with the addition 
of characteristic Symphonies to introduce and con- 
clude each air; and to substitute congenial and in- 
teresting songs every way worthy of the music, in 
the room of insipid or exceptional ones, were the 
great objects of the present collection.” 

But while it was an express object of the publisher 
to give to the old melodies new texts, he had so much 
regard for the archeological side of the question as 
to print in every case possible the old title of the air, 
thus giving to the antiquary the necessary clue to the 
old text—whefe any existed. 

If Mr. Espagne had therefore a complete set of Mr. 
Thomson’s volumes at his command he would at 
once have seen, what text belonged to each melody 
(in all cases of British and Irish airs) and not have 
found it necessary to consult the collection of Thomas 
Moore, which was an imitation of Thomson’s works, 
and subsequent to it. Moore did himself for his na- 
tional melodies, what Thomson engaged Burns, 
Scott, Byron and others to do for them—that is, 
write new texts. As to the texts, then, the question 
resolves itself simply into this, viz: has a collector 
the right to give a new text toan old melody? The 
success of both Thomson’s and Moore’s collections 
shows how the public has judged on this point.— 
Moreover as the antiquarian interest has been prin- 
cipally begotten by that success, and as our language 
has been enriched by a vast number of beautiful 
songs—one hundred from Burns alone, and more 
than that number from Moore—called out in this 
manner— I submit that praise, rather than blame, is 
to be awarded to the generous Scotchman who so 
largely sacrificed time and labor during half a cen- 
tury, and who paid Beethoven alone more than 
£550, nearly all of which was on account of his 
share in the publications under notice. 

But a more serious charge against Mr. Thomson is 
that of not having printed Beethoven’s arrangements 
in their integrity, and of altering and abbreviating the 
music at will. To this it would be a sufficient reply to 
say, that Mr. Espagne has never seen the manuscript 
from which Thomsor printed. But as this may 
seem to be rather evading than answering the charge, 
the following facts are added, to prove that no single 
manuscript either in Beethoven’s hand or that of his 
copyist is a sufficient basis for such an assertion. 

1. A proof of this is to be seen in the very ms. in 
the Berlin library, in which the Scotch air No. 10 in 
Schlesinger’s publication (No. 202 Thomson) in E 
flat is found to be in F. 

2. Another proof may perhaps be seen in the fol- 
lowing citation from a letter of Beethoven to Thom- 
son, “ Comme les trois exemplaires de ces cinquante 
trois chansons ecossaises que j’ai vous envoyé il y a 
longtemps, se sont perdu et avec eux la composition 
originale de ma propre main, j’ etois forcé de com- 
pletter mes premiers idées qui me restoient encore 
dans un manuscrit, et de faire pour ainsi dire la 
méme composition deux fois.” 

3. Several of Becthoven’s arrangements were 
found to be unsuited to Thomson’s work and the 
melodies—in one case nine at once—were sent back 
to Vienna to be recomposed. Beethoven executed 





the order, wrote them a second time and was paid in 
full, as for the original arrangements. 

4. Beethoven in some cases sent Thomson two 
different arrangements of the same air — and here is 
a citation from a letter, to this point, “J’ai composé 
deux fois le No. 10 des derniers 10 airs, vous pouvez 
inserer dans votre collection lequel de deux vous 
plaire le plus.” 

5. Thomson was sv scrupulous in his determina- 
tion to do Beethoven no injustice in printing his ar- 
rangements, as, in these days of deficient communi- 
cation between Great Britain and the Continent 
(owing to the Napoleonic ideas”) to be at the great 
trouble and expense of sending the two volumes of 
Irish airs in print to Vienna to receive there Beetho- 
ven’s last corrections. These corrections were made, 
sent to Edinburgh and the plates corrected accord- 
ingly. 

6. As to the “Charlie is my darling,” and the 
“Miller of Dee,” it may be replied in general that 
Mr. Thomson, Scotchman and an enthusiast for his 
national songs may be supposed to have been a bet- 
ter judge than the German Beethoven, whether these 
songs should end in a minor or a major key. But I 
will add, that in my carefully made thematic list of 
all the songs printed in Thomson’s collections with 
Beethoven’s accompaniments, neither of these two is 
to be found. One might easily have been overlooked 
—hardly both of them. I thinkZupon examination 
it will appear that Thomson has printed these songs 
with the accompaniments of Haydn or some other 
composer. At all events, from the considerations 
above given, it is clear that Mr. Espagne goes too far 
when he makes these two songs the basis of so se- 
vere a charge against the late Mr. Thomson. 

Again; Mr. Espagne says, a part of the new 
songs written for Mr. Thomson’s publication lay be- 
fore Beethoven when at work upon the melodies, 
anda part did not; and then he proceeds to prove 
the latter fact of the assertion. He has here taken 
much needless pains, for a glance at the correspond- 
ence shows that no terts were sent to the composer. 
The reason was this; that as new songs were to be 
written to the melodies, it was necessary that the 
music should first be completed as the poetry was to 
be adapted to the music—not the music to the poetry 
—a method of proceeding, which, after it was ex- 
plained to Beethoven, received his hearty approval, 
as is clear from the last of the following citations 
from his letters. 

To the letter announcing that in eight days the 
first 43 airs will be finished and ready to be sent to 
Edinburgh, there is the following postscript, ‘Une 
autre fois je vous prie aussi de m’ envoyer les paro- 
les des chansons, comme il est bien necessaire de les 
avoir pour donner la vrai expression, ici on me les 
traduira.” 

Again the next year, after finishing another set, he 
writes, “Je voudrois bien avoir les paroles de ces 
airs ecossaises pouren faire usage en Allemagne des 
que vous les aurez publiez en Ecosse. * * * * 
Je vous prirois de m/’ envoyer les paroles noteés sur 
la simple melodie.” 

At a still later date Beethoven goes so far as to 
threaten to arrange no more of the melodies unless 
Thomson sends him the texts. This called outa 
letter from the publisher (which is lost, unless a 
copy is retained in Edinburgh) in which the matter 
was explained. This is clear from the following pas- 
sage in Beethoven’s reply: ‘Pour le reste j’ ap- 
prouve fort votre intention de faire adapter les Poesies 
aux airs, puisque le Poete peut appuyer par le 
rythme des vers sur quelques endroits que j’ai élevé 
dans les ritornelles, p. e. dans l’une des derniers ou 
j’ai employé les notes de la melodie 





au ritornel,”’ 





Thomson seems at one time to have thought of 
adding a volume or two of other national melodies 
to those which he published, and to have written to 
Beethoven about it. The following passage from a 
letter of the composer, viewed in connection with the 
arrangements of such airs found among his papers, 
seems to prove this: ‘Quant & chansons” he writes, 
“de divers Nations, vous n’ aves que prendre des 
paroles en prose, mais non pas en vers, enfin si vous 
prendrés des paroles en Prose, vous y reussirés par- 
faitement. Quant & vos autres propositions.” &e. 
&e. 

I conclude by expressing my thanks to Mr. 
Espagne for undertaking a work which I urged upon 
him in January, 1860, and the hope that he will re- 
call his preface and insert a new one in its place. 

A. W. T. 





(Correspondence of New York Evening Post.) 


Music in Paris. 
TRAINING SINGERS FOR THE OPERA. 


I had the pleasure, a few days ago, of attend- 
ing one of the musical rehearsals of the pupils of 
M. Dupré, the great Parisian ex-tenor. These 
rehearsals are given every week in a beautiful 
private theatre in M. Dupré’s house, where he 
devotes himself to preparing and finishing off a 
number of persons of both sexes for the labors 
and honors of the operatic career. The audi- 
ence being assembled and quietly seated, the ma- 
estro makes his appearance thrcugh the curtains 
behind the stage—a short, thick, compact figure, 
with a capacious head and a temperament full of 
fire and earnest musical feeling—and comes 
down, bowing with grace and dignity, to the au- 
dience. On one side of the stage is a grand pi- 
ano and the pianist who is to accompany the 
pieces selected for rehearsal. The maestro then 
calls upon a young lady or gentleman to mount 
the stage, and announces the scene to be repre- 
sented. 

The acting is necessarily rather constrained, 
being only a rehearsal, and wanting the stimulus 
of lights, stage scenery and dress, and a large 
applauding audience. But the scene must be 
gone through as though all Paris were listening. 
A young gentleman in black frock coat and pan- 
taloons, a son of M. Dupré sang with taste, and 
died admirably as Gennaro, in “ Lucrezia Bor- 
gia,” and the part of Lucrezia was sung and 
acted with great spirit by a young Jewess. The 
maestro stands at the farther end of the room, or 
comes forward and looks intently at the singers, 
instructing or encouraging by whisper, or half- 
suppressed gesture, “ Un peu plus ferme, Made- 
moiselle!” or, “ Courage!” or,“ Bien!” And 
if the performance pleases him, he leans, intent 
and wrapt in musical thought, against the piano, 
with his face towards the audience. 

I heard a number of admirable voices. There 
were evidences of careful training and method, 
that showed a master’s instructions. There was 
a bass voice of wonderful power—a German 
named Miiller, I believe—who will ere long 
make a great sensation on the stage. His ren- 
dering of the part of Bertram in a scene from 
“ Robert le Diable” was excellent, and deservedly 
applauded. His face and figure, too, suited the 
part, and the notes of his voice, besides being 
powerful, were uttered as clearly, and well-sepa- 
rated asif he were an ophecleide or a contra- 
basso. 

The young ladies all acquitted themselves well. 
One of them, a niece of M. Dupré, did herself 
great credit in a scene from the “ Couronne des 
Diamants.” Bunt the best of all was Mademoi- 
selle Pauline Vauneri, a name not unknown in 
England, and destined to high reputation on the 
continent ere long. Mademoiselle Vauneri has 
the advantage of being both French and English 
by birth, But the temperament of her voice, 
which isa rich and nearly faultless mezzo-soprano, 
indicates but little of French origin. Her tones 
are full, mellow, clear, of great power and sweet- 
ness. The quality of her voice shows to excel- 
lent advantage by contrast to the somewhat thin 
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yet brilliant tones of most of the French voices. 
She is fitted both to the high tragic and to the 
simple ballad. The gay and the comic do not 
suit her style or temperament, which incline to 
the serious, the grand, but equally to the tender 
and pathetic. One would prefer hearing her, 
not in Verdi, nor even Rossini, so well as in 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven or Schubert. But 
then, too, I have heard her render a simple Eng- 
lish ballad with the most appreciative understand- 
ing of its spirit. Few persons who have heard 
her in the somewhat hackneyed song of Kathleen 
Mavourneen can forget how she seemed to 
breathe a new soul into the old melody so heart- 
lessly sung to death by thousands of school-misses. 
Mile. Vauneri is a true artist, and has an entire 
appreciation of the higher standards. Her train- 
ing has been thorough and in the best school. 
To the natural color felt in her tones she has 
added, by earnest feeling and earnest practice, 
the most artistic light and shade ; so that to hear 
her is like looking at a study after Titian and the 
Venetians. 


THE GRPHEONISTS AND THEIR CONCERTS. 


The Orpkeonists have given three “ monster” 
concerts ot the Paiais de l’Industrie, October 18, 
20. and 22. The programme announces eight 
thousand singers. But at the last concert, the 
only one I attended, I could not make out a choir 
of much over one thousand. In fact there was 
hardly room for many more in the singers’ seats. 
The immense glass covered court or centre of the 
Palais de I’Industrie, in which these concerts 
were given, is, I should judge, about six or seven 
hundred feet long. About half of the area is 
occupied by benches, and the remainder left for 
standers and promenaders. At the western end 
are the organ, singers and orchestra. With the 
exception of two orchestral pieces, the overture 
to “ Semiramide ” and the march from “ Tann- 
haiiser,” the performance consisted of choral 
singing. 

These Orpheonists come from all parts of 
France. There were fifty-four departments rep- 
resented at these concerts. Their singing is very 
effective and popular, and the large, well-lit, airy 
building well suited toit. It is, however, of such 
vast length that half way down, in the standing 

arterre, is will not do to watch the leader's 
ion for as the sound does not reach the ear at 
the same instant that you see the baton rise and 
descend, it seems as if the singers were lagging 
behind the conductor; and if you go to the ex- 
treme end, the conductor seems lagging behind 
the singers. There is a mid-way point where 
conductor and singers seem to coincide. The 
orchestra was from the First and Second Regi- 
ments of the Cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard. 
At the conclusion of the performances there was 
a distribution of prizes or rewards for the best 
singing. 





Mr. Howard Glover's “Ruy Blas.” 
(Fvom “ The Times’? of Tuesday, Oct. 29th.) 


TureE more performances of Ruy Blas have 
helped to confirm the good opinion derived from a 
first hearing, and briefly recorded at the time. Some 
curtailments have been made which might not have 
been found requisite but for a /ever de rideau in the 
shape of the one-act operetta called the Marriage of 
Georgette. with the merits of which our readers are 
acquainted, and which, since the opening night, has 
been added to the attractions of the bill. By this 
means wo are deprived of a remarkably clever trio 
and two of the prettiest songs in the opera, as well as 
a considerable portion of the second finale, and of 
the duet between the Queen and Ruy Blas npon which 
the curtain falls. The trio occurs in an essentially 
dramatic situation—that where Don Sallust has over- 
heard Ruy Blas confess to Don Cesar de Bazan his 
secret passion for the Queen, and could therefore ill 
be dispensed with. The first song—“’Tis sweet to 
roam on summer night ”’—an arietta for Casilda, the 
chief maid of honor, besides being pleasing and full 
of character, afforded the only opportunity of display 
for that deserving favorite, Miss Thirlwall ; while the 
second—“ Home of my youth”’—for the Queen, a 
very charming ballad, charmingly rendered by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, was certainly a fairer specimen of its 
composer’s inventive powers than its luckier compan- 





ion—“ A sympathising heart ’—which, notwithstand- 
ing the applause it evokes, and the drawing-room 
popularity it is tolerably safe to win, has no pretensions 
whatever to novelty. As Mr. 
music is throughout written with evident purpose, 
and falls into a clear and consistent plan, it is to be 
hoped that on some favorable opportunity the more 
important passages now omitted may be restored to 
their proper place in the opera. 

The original French piece has been considerably 
abridged in order to bring it within the conditions of 
an operatic “ libretto ; ’’ nevertheless, it still remains 
too much of a drama per sé to meet advantageously 
the legitimate ends of an entertainment in which 
music is intended to be the principal medium of 
expression. There is a superabundance of dialogue ; 
and, although Mr. Harrison delivers all he has to 
speak with invariable judgment and_ well-studied 
emphasis—like an actor, in short, rather than an 
ordinary singer—much more is set down for him than 
was indispensable to the satisfactory development of 
so familiar a plot. This is possibly the only fault 
with which Mr. Glover’s libretto can fairly be taxed. 


One of the causes why Mr. Howard Glover’s opera 
attracts, and is likely to attract more and more the 
oftener it is heard, may be traced to an absence of 
conventionality which endows the music with a cer- 
tain freshness both grateful and pleasing. Like some 
of the most prolific of his compatriots, he falls, here 
and there, into a style of melodic phraseology which, 
through long acceptance, has become hackneyed—a 
marked instance of this being exhibited in the so 
much admired ballad of “ A sympathising heart,” 
which will probably find an echo in every heart that 
has not been taught to sympathise with more finished 
models ; but such occasional derelictions from the 
high standard of irdependence are merely exceptions 
to the general rule. Take, for instance, the least 
ambitious “numbers” in the score—the ballads 
(bearing in mind the one we have thought fit to con- 
demn to the index expurgatorius); these, in the 
majority of cases, are not alone intrinsically beauntifal, 
but new in form as well as in idea. “ Beside her 
lattice every night,”’ where Ruy Blas, narrates to Don 
Cesar the incident of the flowers; ‘“ Holy Mother! 
Virgin mild!” the Queen’s appeal to Heaven at the 
end of her soliloquy to the bouquet and letter, which 
she has received from her unknown adorer; and 
“Could life’s dark scene he changed for me!” her 
response to the declaration of Ruy Blas, at the inter- 
view in the Council Chamber. are all three felicitous 
examples of graceful melody conhbined with well 
wrought out expression—the last, indeed. a perfect 
gem. Then, for “ characteristic” pieces, the omitted 
arietta of Casilda, already mentioned, and the song 
of the Duchess of Alberquerque, ‘Where a hnshand’s 
eve must fail,” may both be cited as excellent in their 
way—the first as a romance of sentiment (true senti- 
ment, we mean, not pathos) ; the last, in spite of a 
slight resemblance, at the commencement, to Bertha’s 
quaint song inthe Barbiere, as a genuine comic air, 
both devoid of any touch of common-place and both 
eminently pretty. ‘ Never on earth we meet again,” 
the song of Ruy Blas in the fourth act, though not a 
match for the specimens adduced, is a sufficiently 
tuneful ballad of the more everyday pattern. In all, 
it should be added, scholar-like accompaniments, 
seldom -if ever over-labored, and careful orchestral 
coloring—occasionally new, always effective and well 
balanced—form appropriate aids to the expression. 
But to have done with the smaller pieces, the part- 
song for female voices at the opening of Act II,— 
““We have wandered through the gardens ”’—is as 
fresh and sparkling as could be wished, sinning only 
on the side of extreme conciseness. We are not 
quite sure, by the way, whether this part song would 
not sound better in a lower key; at any rate, it is 
worth reconsideration. The more elaborate airs—or 
“‘scenas,” to use the recognised vocabulary—are of 
unequal merit. That of Don Sallust, “ My heart 
with rage is swelling,” opens very impressively, with 
a fine declamatory movement, to which the succeed- 
ing allegro—“ Vengeance, vengeance ! ’—although 
clever and spirited, is hardly a satisfying climax. 
The “scena” allotted to Ruy Blas in the first act— 
“ Ambition’s early golden dreams had flown ’—has 
at least the merit of exclusive originality of shape ; 
but this originality is carried out to such an extent as 
in some degree almost to warrant the charge of 
shapelessness. It is, no doubt, interesting from be- 
ginning to end, while the plaintive and the pictur- 
esquely instrumented introduction, a quotation from 
the overture—to say nothing of one or two other 
essentially melodious phrases—would plead eloquent- 
ly in its favor against any reasonable discharge of 
critical argument. As good as most of the vocal solos 
that have been named, perhaps, and for uncommon 
treatment in the orchestral accompaniments superior 
to any, is the very first piece allotted to the Queen— 


Howard Glover’s | 


“In the stillness of night ”—where the Royal victim 
of political expediency describes the terror and aver- 
sion with which the idea of Don Sallust at all times 
inspires her. Here the fiddles “ muted” have to 
execute florid passages, as in the overture to Dinorah. 
This, however, is the only thing it possesses in 
common with Meyerbeer’s work. Mr. Glover has 
apparently aimed at producing a sort of romance in 
the manner of Schubert—undisputed king of romance 
composers ; and if so he has sneceeded—without, let 
it be understood, being indebted to Schubert for a 
solitary phrase, or even the fragment of a phrase. 
The Queen’s “ scena’”’ may be presumed to comprise 
a prayer (“ Holy mother,” &c.), the reading of the 
letter, and the florid air, ‘“ Why then tor such loving 
eare,” which would thus officiate in the place of what 
Italian musicians term the “ cabalette.” This “ cab- 
aletta,” however, if for such it can be accepted, 
hevond the medium it provides for the exhibition of 
Miss Louisa Pyne’s wonderful facility as an executant 
of rapid florid passages in the higher regions of the 
vocal scale, and a certain piquant fluency, which is 
never in effective, contains little that is musically 
interesting. Coming, too, directly after the impres- 
sive and beautiful prayer, it sounds altogether out of 
place, and by no means presents a true idea of the 
revulsion of feeling which leads the Queen from de- 
spair to hope, and induces her to look to her un- 
known worshipper as to a messenger sent from above 
for her protection. 

The concerted music in Ruy Blas sometimes rises 
very high, and occasionally borders on the trivial ; 
but that, where the sentiment to be conveyed is 
deepest, and where the dramatic “stand-point” is 
most absorbing, Mr. Glover should have been most 
uniformly successful augurs well for his careér as a 
composer for the theatre. In the most trying situa- 
tions of the opera, we find dramatic power and musi- 
cal elevation pretty evenly sustained, with an occa- 
sional lapse, which suggests, however, rather the no- 
tion of hurried composition than of anything less 
condonable. Take, as a case in point, the duet with 
the Queen (Act III.) immediately preceding the bal- 
lad, “ Could life’s dark scene,” &c, The opening, 
for Ruy Blas, is more appropriately a passage for 
fiddles than for the voice; nor is it in any sense re- 
markably suggestive; but the rest is — from 
end to end; and one lengthened melodious phrase, 
first given ont by the Queen, to the words, “ Oh, 
rapturous hour, away with fear,” is as exquisite as it 
is novel. The ‘“ensemble”’ that follows—for the two 
voices together (ingeniously constructed on what is 
technically called a ‘ pedal-bass ’’)—is searcely less 
engaging. Again, in the vigorous, energetic, and 
thoroughly dramatic duet between Ruy Blas and 
Don Sallast, which brings down the curtain some 
what abruptly (in consequence of inattention to the 
“stage direction ” of the libretto, which summons 
back the council and nobles to take a prominent in- 
terest in what is passing) at the end of Act III, one 
passage alone sinks heneath the admirably effective 
level of the rest. This is the kneeling petition of 
Ruy Blas to Don Sallust, on behalf of the unoftfend- 
ing Queen. Here we find the sentiment of the peti- 
tion not only too hastily expressed, but in a manner 
almost trenching upon common-place. Another du- 
et, in which the interview between the cousins “ De 
Bazan ”—Don Sallust aud Don Cesar —is portrayed 
displays an excellent comic vein, includes a capital 
phrase of declamation, where the ragged Don Cesar, 
while confessing to the mild misdemeanor of high- 
way robhery (“taking a purse from o’erstocked 
wealth,” &e.), indignantly refuses to participate in 
his richly-clad cousin’s designs aga-nsta woman, and 
is otherwise telling and spirited. But where con- 
certed music, independent of chorus, is concerned, 
the most striking scene of the whole—and that pre- 
cisely in the part which would naturally tax most 
severely the powers of a composer whose aim is to 
unite the dramatic with the musical element—is the 
last. The trio for the Queen, Ruy Blas, and Don 
Sallust, “Too true were my forebodings,” is unques- 
tionably, the completest, the most expressive, and the 
hest developed piece in the entire work. — The way 
in which the individuality of Don Sallust is made to 
stand out from the canvas in this trio, and to contrast 
with the two “guileless hearts’ his machinations 
have condemned to perdition, is alike poetically con- 
ceived and ingeniously accomplished. But the scene 
is everywhere powerfully wrought, and even the 
“ tremendous header” which Mr. Santley takes over 
the terrace-baleeny—not voluntarily, like Curtius 
and Mr. Bourcicault, but involuntarily, like the vic- 
tims hurled from the Tarpeian rock—fails in any de- 
gree to lessen the interest of the audience in the final 
issue. The dying apostrophe of Ruy Blas contains 
a passage, “ In heaven we shall meet again,” so ten- 
der, so appealing, and marked by such genuine mel- 
ody, that it seems a pity it should constitute only a 
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fragment of a long concerted piece, instead of being 
set, like a precious miniature, in a frame exclusively 
its own. ‘The choral music, of various degrees of 
written, and the judicious reticence which renders it 
amenable to the general effect. The chorus in Ruy 
Bias is not a chorus of moralizing and philosophical 
commentators, as in the Greek tragedies and some 
more modern instauces, nor a chorus of banded rev- 
olutionists, as in Masaniello and Guillaume Tell, nor 
a chorus of spirits chanting 
“* Schwindel, ihr dunkelu 
Wélbungen droben,”’ &ce.— 

like that with which Mephistopheles sends the unspi- 
picious Faust to sleep, but a chorus of ingenuous 
lookers-on, who, when not engaged in marching, 
dancing, or such like congenial pastimes, are uncon- 
scious partners in the dramatic action, upon which 
they exercise no visible influence. Mr. Glover, nev- 
ertheless, by the aid of pure musical talent, has made 
the choral element appear anything but insignificant. 
For the introduction to Act I. he has induced the no- 
bles and miscellaneous courtiers to express the little 
they have to express in cheerful and tuneful strains, 
atrifle French in color. but not for that the less at- 
tractive. Oscar, the page, too sings a pleasant ditty, 
(“ Gentleman, what would you learn ?”’) in response 
to which the ladies and cavaliers of the palace—eager 
to know all about the secret of the Prime Minister 
on the point of degradation, and all about the cause 
of the Queen’s anger—being “sold’’ by the malicious 
myrmidon, express their vexation, chorally, in an 
appropriately diverting manner. Then, during the 
same scene—all of which is supposed to take place 
in an apartment belonging to Don Sallust, who re- 
sides in the ‘“‘ Royal Palace ”’—there is a féte, in the 
course of which we have a vigorous, and _ brilliantly 
instrumental march, together with some delicious 
ballet-music, a mazurka, and a tarantella (neither le- 
gitimately “Spanish,” by the way) in the last of 
which the chorus join with the liveliest effect. This 
all forms part of the finale to Act I., in which “Cho- 
rus’’ sings ‘Hail to the Queen” as heartily, and with 
as good will, as subsequently in the much more im- 
portant introduction to Act III.—containing, by the 
way, a most admirably contrived concerted piece, 
where the chiefs of the Council, in anticipation of 
the arrival of Ruy Blas, now Dake of Olmedo and 
Prime Minister of Spain, give expression to their 
conflicting political sentiments—it ‘“‘shouts” in praise 
of the new favorite and administrator, the supositious 
Cesar de Bazan. In the finale to the second act, the 
most elaborate morceaux d’ensemb/e of the opera, com- 
mencing with a fine sestet for the principal characters 
and suffering matertally through the omission of the 
choral protest, “ What means this insult to the King 
of Spain ?’—induced by the incident of the Queen’s 
tearing in pieces the laconic epistle of her Royal “be- 
trothed”—struck out (to afford time for the decent 
celebration of Georgette’s nuptials?) after the first 
performance—the chorus has a more important part 
to play than elsewhere, and Mr. Glover shows him- 
self fully equal to portray with truth and dramatic 
effect the conflicting emotions of excited masses. 
Nowhere has the evident design of the composer 
been prejudiced more materially than by this impor- 
tant excision. 

In the foregoing rapid survey, we have inevitably 
omitted specifying several pieces (two of the most at. 
tractive, indeed—viz.: the trio ‘“ Beauteous lady,” 
where Oscar, afterwards reproached by the rigid and 
stanch duenna, recites his love verses before the Queen, 
and the dueltino between Ruy Blas and his Royal 
mistress, ‘ She looks on me, she speaks to me,” di- 
rectly preceding the finale—both in the second act) ; 
but enough has been adduced to show that, if in Ruy 
Blas we have an opera of unequal merit, almost as 
full of hasty and unfinished work as of genuine and 
unquestionable beauties, as under the mark in one 
place, as it is ripely considered and masterly in an- 
Other, we may, at any rate, honestly welcome a com- 
paratively young and a decidedly promising taborer 
in a field which has hitherto among us heen able to 
boast of very few entirely successful hushandmen—a 
musician, in short, who affords undeniable evidence, 
not only of love for his art, but of the rare gift to 
make it subservient to poetical expression—in sober 
truth, a new dramatic composer. Mr. Howard Glov- 
er did not want Ruy Blas to prove to the world that 
he was an able musician; but it has helped him to 
address a vaster public than it was ever his lot to ad- 
dress till now; and we are much in error if he has 
not succeeded in enlisting a more than common in- 
terest, if by no other means than the enviable gift of 
melody, which he undoubtedly possesses. He will, 
we believe, produce better things than Ruy Blas; but 
he must always—even although, like Auber, he 
should compose operas till he is nearly eighty—look 
back with gratitude to Ruy Blas, as his earliest pass- 
port to the absolutely indispensable sympathy of the 
crowd.” 





Music Abroad. 


Paris. 

October 30. — The event so long looked forward to 
with keen curiosity, if not with any vast expecta- 
tions by the musical public of Paris, namely, the 
production of Gluck’s Alceste, has at length taken 
place. Your readers, probably much more learned 
than I in musical history, need only be reminded 
that this work of the great composer of the last cen- 
tury was the least successful of his prodnetions, and 
was at first received with a degree of coldness and 
apathy by the puqlic which excited the indignation 
of Mozart, then not yet twenty, who was in Paris at 
the time, and who is reported to have thrown his 
arms round Gluck’s neck, and to-have exclaimed, 
“ Hearts of stone! what will make them feel?” 
To which the composer replied, ‘‘ Make yourself 
easy, my little fellow, in thirty years hence they will 
do me justice.” Long before thirty years had 
elapsed, however, A/ceste was considerably better ap- 
preciated by the public, but never attained a degree 
of success equal to that of Iphigénie, of Armide, or 
of Orphée. Since its first production in 1776, Alceste 
has been various times revived, but it has always 
been received with very moderate signs of approba- 
tion, notwithstanding the great abilities of the sing- 
ers by whom the chief parts were executed ; among 
whom may be mentioned Mesdames Saint-Hubherty 
and Branchu, and MM. Lainé and Nourrit, father 
and son. Under these circumstances it was not 
likely that Alceste would very profoundly stir the 
feelings or excite the admiration of the public, espe- 
cially in the absence of any artist of commanding 
abilities and with the principal part transposed from 
a soprano to acontralto. The reverence which is 
either felt or affected for the monuments which mark 
the early development and progress of art now sup- 
plies the place of that direct interest which a work 
must excite to be really and truly successful even on 
a moderate scale ; and perhaps for a time the sensa- 
tion created by Gluck’s Alceste will not be inferior 
to the very temperate effect produced by it on the 
feelings of the audience when the style in which it is 
written was more familiar or better appreciated. All 
judges cocur in pronouncing Mad. Viardot’s perfor- 
mance of Alceste a comparative failure, notwith- 
standing the frequent bursts of dramatic power and 
pathos which it displays. The essential characteris- 
tic of the part is womanly love, and to its expres- 
sion the thrilling and impassioned accents of a so- 
prano voice are indispensable. The subject of A/- 
ceste is already gloomy and monotonous enough. 
which indeed is in all likelihood the source of its 
comparative ill success, and this drawback is natu- 
rally increased by this substitution. The part of 
Admetus, sung by M. Michot, was not altered from 
the original register, but it required a voice of more 
volume and expression, and an actor capable of sus- 
taining with greater dignity ard effect the dramatic 
situations. The orchestra proved remarkably effi- 
cient, but it was observed that the choruses were not 
quite so perfect in the execution. Some attribute 
this to the employment of the new electrical metro- 
nome, but this, no doubt, if it be so attributable, 
arises from a want of practice in the use of the in- 
strument rather than to the failure of the invention. 

At the Italian Theatre we have had Marta to con- 
tinue the débuts of Signor Delle Sedie and those of 
Mad. Volpini, a soprano of whom many speak most 
favorably. The former artist advances still further 
in the good graces of the public; and with Mad. 
Alboni and Signor Mario, in their accustomed parts, 
M. Flotow’s opera altogether fared passing well. 
Poor Signor Beneventano has given up his engage- 
ment. Peace be to his memory ! 

I can favor you with some details not perhaps al- 
together known to your readers respecting the musi- 
cal performances on the occasion of the coronation 
of the king of Prussia. First and foremost as to the 
march composed expressly for this national solemnity 
by Meyerbeer. It was first struck up at the moment 
the royal cortége, issuing from their majesty’s apart- 
ment, appeared upon the platform. The military 
bands to whom its execution was assigned were 
placed, one portion on the terrace which forms the 
roof of the Schloss, and the other in the grand court 
The largeness of style, dramatic power, and all the 
other striking and brilliant qualities of the maestro, 
are said to shine in this work as conspicuously as in 
his most celebrated preductions, and the effect of 
these grand and inspiring flourishes striking the air 
high above the heads of the auditors and filling it 
with harmonious sounds, was indescribably impres- 
sive. When the cortége re-appeared on its retnrn up- 
on the gallery erected across the court-yard, the 
strains of Meyerbeer’s march again burst forth. In 








the evening the royal guests were assembled in the 
Mascovite hall to listen to a concert in which the 
most distinguished artists of Berlin took part. More 
than two thousand persons were present at this enter- 
tainment, the programme of which was as follows : 
Ist. Overture to Egmont (Beethoven) ; 2d. Chorus 
from Judas Maaccbheus (Handel) ; 3d. “Ave Verum” 
(Mozart), sung by the cathedral choir ; 5th. Grand 
scena from Orpheus (Gliick) sung by Mad. Wagner ; 
5th. Overture to Struensée (Meyerbeer) ; 6th. Psalm 
by Creutzer, “It is the Lord’s day”; 7th. March of 
Priests from Athalie (Mendelssohn) ; 8th. Coronation 
Psalm (Handel) The orchestra was presided over 
by M. Taubert, in the absence of Meyerbeer, who, 
all your readers will regret to hear, if they have not 
already heard, is confined at home in Berlin. A 
swelling of the legs is the chief symptom of his ill- 
ness, but from what cause does not transpire. That 
there is nothing serious in his ailment, and that the 
skill of the German physicians will speedily over- 
come it, must be the sincere wish of all, whether the 
great composer is known to them only through his 
works, or they have been fortunate enough to become 
acquainted with his many amiable and distinguished 
qualities asa man. While the guests of the King of 
Prussia were sojourning at Kénigsberg, the Huque- 
nots and the Zauberfléte were performed at the thea- 
tre; and on the grand night, when their Majesties 
the King and Queen attended in state, the new opera 
by the composer of Martha was executed, the title of 
which is—being translated—The Miller of Merau. 
The house, it is needless to say, was completely 
crammed, and the audience honored M. Flotow’s 
work with numerous bursts of applause. In Berlin, 
on the day of the coronation, the German Opera 
produced Gluck’s Armide, and on the day of the 
King’s entry into the city, after his solemn investi- 
ture with the emblems of royalty, Spontini’s opera 
Nurmahal was performed. This work, which has 
been long a stock piece, was selected for this occasion 
on account not only of the great beauties it contains, 
but of the amount of pomp and show in the scenery 
and mise en scéne of which it admits. It is interest- 
ing to relate that the widow of the composer was 
present on this occasion. 





Musical Correspondence. 


Hartrorp, Conn. Nov. 25.—Agreeable to the 
bare announcement, Rossini’s “immortal opera,” // 
Barbier di Seviglia, was given in this city, last Wed- 
nosday night, at “Allyn Hall,” with Madame Hinx- 
LEY-Susin1, as Rosina, Brignoui as Count Alma- 
viva, Susin1 as Dr. Bartolo, Mancusi as Figaro, and 
Bartxut as Don Basilio; with ANcnutTz as Conduc- 
tor. What with large posters and bigger promises, 
with soaping and lathering us provincials up to our 
very eyes with “ great expectations,” I must say that 
the ‘Barber’ on the occasion, was an immense shave. 
How under the sun a “work” can be called “immor- 
tal,” (vide hand-bills) after having undergone such a 
barber-ous cutting and hacking up as this received 
on the evening above mentioned, I cannot conceive 
—it could not survive an honr after such a torturous 
treatment! Hand-books of the opera were readily 
sold to people throughout the crowded house, and 
“people throughout the crowded house” were in re- 
turn just as readily so/d during the progress of the 
opera, for to those who possessed the “‘ hooks of the 
opera,” it seemed no more than a child’s game of 
“hide and seck,” the performers skipping here and 
there at random in the libretto, and then calling upon 
the audience to find out where they were singing. 
And so it went the whole evening. 

But never mind, we had a large portion of the 
original opera, and that which we did have was very 
good. Of course the orchestra was small—“ home 
production” mostly — which would naturally make 
some difference in the enthusiasm of a singer — and 
that may account for the lack of exertion in Madame 
Susini’s singing and acting—and the same might be 
said of Brignoli, whose continuous “ head tones ” 
were a poor substitute for that splendid, high “chest 
voice” which he possesses. Mancusi did his part 
well as Figaro—although we have seen and heard 
much better renderings of this difficult réle. Susini, 
as usual, was capital, both in voice and in action — 
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filling everybody with delight with the rich tones 
which {he produced. Last, but not by any means 
least, was Barili, whose dramatic efforts, as well as 
vocal, were exceedingly fine—nor were they lost 
upon the audience—for every note and action was 
thoroughly appreciated. <A finer delineation of the 
scheming Don Basilio is rarely seen. Anschiitz did 
wonders with the Grand Piano and the few musicians 
he could muster; but then you know, he is a host in 
himself. So much for the ‘‘ Barber of Seville” in 
Hartford. 

Thursday night we were treated to two morceaur— 
“Les Noces de Jeannette,” and “ Betly.” In “Les 
Noces,” we had Miss Crara Louise Kexioae in 
the sprightly character of Jeannette, and Mons. Du- 
BREUIL as Jean; and, for the “ orchestra,” the indis- 
pensable Grand, with the indispensable Anscuutz 
to conduct it. I dislike very much to speak of Miss 
Kellogg in any way which might seem to disparage 
the fine performances of Madame Susin1, for the 
latter has hosts of friends in Hartford ; but the rounds 
of continued applause which greeted the former upon 
her appearance on the stage that evening, in the char- 
acter of Jeannette, were a spontaneous and heart-felt 
token of the appreciation which the Hartford people 
have of her genius, her talents, and her wonderful 
powers as a singer. She was most enthusiastically 
applauded in everything she sang; and in the delici- 
ous “Sewing Song,”—‘ Cours, mon aiquille,” was 
rapturously encored, bouquets being thrown, as also 
after the difficult and most bewitching “ Air Du Ros- 
signol,” (Nightingale Song,) which was an astonish- 
ing exhibition of vocal culture. 

At the close of the operetta, Miss Kellogy was 
called before the curtain and received the renewed 
plaudits of the whole house. I have well nigh for- 
gotten Mons. Dunrevuit, who proved himself a 
thorough artist—singing and acting charmingly. 

Now comes Donizetti’s beautiful little opera, 
Betly—full of light, pretty music —and delightfully 
sung by Mme. Susint, Brignovi and Susini. All 
did much better than the evening previous, Mme. 
Susini entering into the work with much more spirit 
than usual, while Brignoli was not at all sparing of 
his clear, ringing di petto tones, which overcapped, 
with silvery tinge, the big, sonorous voice of Sig. 
Susini. 

The whole evening was a complete success ; and 
every one went away over and over satisfied with this 
fourth night of quasi opera in Hartford. : 
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Music in THs Number. — Continuation of ‘*‘ The Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 





Chamber Concerts. 
MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 


It is hard to realize that we are in the midst 
of civil war. —that we are fighting the fight, 
perhaps the final one, of Civilization against a 
treacherous and arrogant pro-Slavery rebellion, 
with all its backward and Barbarian proclivities, 
when we can come together in peace and com- 
fort, just aa in the unsuspecting days, to meet the 
familiar music-loving faces, and listen to a con- 
eert of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. Noth- 
ing perhaps in Boston could show so little change 
to one who went away not dreaming of what the 
year was to bring forth for us politically, as 
that quiet scene in Chickering’s Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening. There they were, the constant 
old habitués, the faithful ones, whose presence 
has been identified with the Quintette concerts 
from the beginning and throughout their twelve 
years’ history — at lcast enough of them there 
were to make it seem the same sphere and the 
same life, until one began to look for others who 





were not there. There was the usual greeting 
and looking round for mutual recognition and 
congratulation on the return of a new season of 
quiet intellectual pleasures. There was about 
the old average number of people — a couple of 
hundred or so— with the hum of cheerful expec- 
tation, with the curious scrutiny and glad count- 
ing in of each new comer. There was the 
pleasant little Hall, so full of light — as good as 
new, though, to the returned wanderer who 
writes ; there was the last new Grand Piano on 
the stage, and soft steps moving about to make 
all ready, and sounds of tuning from the little 
side room; and there too, at last, were the famil- 
iar faces of the musicians; — two only, WULF 
Fries and Ryan, whose membership dates back 
to the beginning of the Club; and two, ScnuLtTze, 
the smiling leader, and MEISEL, second violin, 
who have identified themselt¥es with its fortunes 
during the last three or four years. The fifth is 
a new comer, and we are presently to record his 
debut. 

And why sbould it not be so? Why shall not 
the inspiring thoughts, the beautiful spirit lan- 
guage, the harmouizing influences of Mendels- 
sobn and Beethoven, claim their full share of 
attention, be enjoyed and felt as well now as in 
more peaceful times? Is music a plaything, or a 
soul’s necessity ? The real music-lover will not 
hesitate about the answer. The times of course 
demand much of sterner work; the best things 
in the long run must sometimes be postponed to 
what is best (that is, necessary) for the time be- 
ing. But whatever stern work is required of us, 
whatever rough necessities of war are forced 
upon us peaceful and peace-loving people, we 
cannot forget that peaceful things are all the 
while the real end of life, and we must carry on 
a settled life of some sort, in times of war as 
well as of peace. Our fight is for Civilization ; 
and we do well therefore to keep up all the civi- 
lizing elements and influences, and let all the 
sweet flowers blow, and wholesome fruits ripen, 
that we can, amid the storm. We wust shelter 
all the seeds and nurseries of Civilization, of 
true culture and humanity, all the more jealonsly 
while the storm rages and while we are compelled 
to take up the weapons which hopeful Christian 
progress would fain have laid down forever and 
forgotten as entirely as the extinct monster races 
of the early geological periods. Called to fight 
for peaceful arts and influences, we must, at the 
same time, cherish and increase them where we 
can. True to the sterner duty, let us not forget 
the other also. 

And so it naturally works. We are a human, 
a peace-loving, Christian people. We have found 
fine Arts, as well as sciences and industries, good 
for our souls, good for us socially — useful, indis- 
pensable — nay attributes and glories of a Free 
state as distinctive from astate of Slavery. We 
have not loved music from sheer idleness; it has 
been earnest breath of life to us. And so we 
contrive to make room for it even now, and al- 
low the hot chambers of our straightened anxi- 
ous life a little of its wholesome ventilation even 
in those dark days of the nation’s trial. The 
traveller returning from abroad, therefore, was 
not surprised, in setting foot again in dear old 
Boston, and taking up a newspaper, to find a 
column full of opera and concert advertisements. 
We have. accepted the crisis; we have chosen 
our part ; we are in to the last drop of life blood, 





to the last dollar of our means, for the principles 


of freedom and humanity on which all our 
peaceful institutions rest. Having settled so 
much and taken up the war in earnest, we know 
that God will give us victory, will save his own 
good cause ; and so we can dismiss the paralyzing 
doubts aud fears, which did beset us with the first 
vague omens of the strife ; we can thank God fora 
clear and hopeful crisis, in place of the suppress- 
ed poison, which by creeping “compromises” was 
silently and surely taking possession of the very 
vitals of our whole glorious system; and, while 
meeting the exigencies of the crisis in a manly 
way, we can still provide for a little genial life 
in our homes, and keep the sacred fires of Art 
and Education burning. Moreover, he is a poor 
worker who cannot play also. Mistrust the ear- 
nestness of that man, who cannot relax into 
genial social ways. It were a poor economy for 
the war, to think of nothing else; to hug to our- 
selves only that one anxious thought. For 
the strength and health of the whole body poli- 
tic we need diversions and enjoyments. ‘These 
were hardly possible in the first anxious and 
alarming days; no one could afford music then, 
for who knew what he could afford? No mind 
was free for any thought but one. But now our 
course is settled, and we sink back to some ex- 
tent into the old wholesome settled ways of life. 
We must renounce much, make many sacrifices, 
bear many griefs, but we should not deserve suc- 
cess, nor be in half so fair a way to win it, if we 
refused God’s sunshine. We need Art and 
Music all the more, now that the existence of all 
this is threatened. Let us keep these good an- 
gels on our side. Therefore it is nothing strange, 
nothing derogatory to the right temper of the 
times, that we can still raise an audience for the 
Quintette Club. 

Of the Concert itself—the first of this thir- 
teenth season — we must speak briefly. The pro- 
gramme was pretty much after the old pattern, 
containing not much of novelty, but some of the 
good old favorites, which made us feel the more 


at home. 


1. Quartet, in D. No. 3, op. 18...........000 Beethoven 
Allegro—Andante con moto—Allegro—Finale, Presto. 
2. Second Piano Trio, in C. minor, op. 66...Mendelssohn 
Allegro energico—Andante espressivo—Molto Allegro— 

Finale, Allegro appassionato. 
8. Fantasie, and Variations for Flute, on ‘God Save the 
BOIIEE, 0 oso veccéoscecsonstescesscvscess Heinemeyer 
4. Quintet, in E minor. op. 8...........060005 Niels Gade 
Introduction and Allegro Espressivo—Allegretto— 
Presto, Finale, Adagio and Allegro. 


After a hearty welcome, Mr. Schultze and his 
assoctates gave us a taste of Beethoven’s early 
period and his happiest hours, which was much 
relished. The Quartet in D has not been made 
quite so familiar here, as some others of the set 
of six included in Op. 18. There were beauties 
to be recalled, and new ones to be hailed for the 
first time by each of us in the four well con- 
trasted movements of its perfectly clear artistic 
whole. The Allegro, in which the poet as it 
were throws his head back in his arm-chair and 
yields himself up to the inflowing of pleasant, 
graceful fancies, all so orderly and sweet; the 
deep, tranquil, full tide of the Andante, rich in 
harmony ; the too short sportive sunshine of the 
Minuetto; and the swift Finale, verging upon a 
whirling Tarantella ecstacy in some parts, were 
followed with eager interest. The rendering was 
very good, although the instruments, hardly yet 
warmed into full consent and sympathy, stood 
out a little too barely individual. Mendelssohn’s 
C minor Trio, one of his most important master 
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works, embodying all the traits of his peculiar 
originality,—his midsummer fairy vein and his 
large. religious fervor and grandeur included— 
gave us opportunity to see how greatly Mr. B. J. 
Lana, always clever, has improved his uncom- 
mon talent for the piano. He played it with per- 
fect clearness and marked, intelligent emphasis. 
Perhaps, considering the great power of the in- 
strument he played on, he did not humor it so as 
to get out its best tone in the strong passages of 
the first movement ; to our ear it was a little hard 
and heavy; but this impression disappeared in 
the sympathetic and truly “espressivo” sounds of 
the Andante, and seldom returned to disturb us 
in the following movements. How grand and full 
of matter most inspiring, that last, Allegro ap- 
passionato, is! He was well seconded by the 
violin and ’cello. This piece made the great im- 
pression of the evening. 

The flute Fantasia was for the introduction of 
the new member of the Club, Mr. Ropert Gorr- 
ING, who is to fill the useful place (especial- 
ly for their out-of-town concerts) of one available 
for a second violin in the Quintets, and a contrast 
of tone in opera arrangements and lighter pieces 
needing color. The piece played was of the 
usual pattern of parade pieces for the Flute—in 
which Flute, breath, fingers, tongue, count as in- 
gredients 99 per cent., and Music one per cent : 
—slow and solemn introduction, empty as sol- 
emn, impressing its utterances with trilling em- 
phasis; a theme, plainly given (Austrian Nation- 
al hymn), and then seriously tortured with all 
sorts of variations of delightful difficulty ; a Coda ; 
and—immense applause. The gentleman showed 
himself a rare proficient in all this business, and 
indeed an excellent flute player. His tone is 
full and clear, his execution neat and equal to 
all difficulties and graces. Ina staccato variation 
he gave a specimen of continued rapid double- 
tonguing, which we should think might have worn 
out a tongue not made of steel. 

The Quintet by Gade is a very pleasing, 
dreamy and poetic composition, full of the usual 
seashore reverie of that composer, who never 
reaches, but continually suggests, such Mendels- 
sohnian creations as the “ Hebrides” overture, 
the first and second movements of the “ Scotch 
Symphony,” &c. It is rich and full in harmony, 
flows on naturally and smoothly, a good accom- 
paniment to sweet-sad thoughfs; and it was finely 
rendered. The Club have in store for us some 
of the wondrous Quartets of Beethoven’s latter 
period, and other good things, new and old, and, 
after this auspicious beginning, will, we doubt 
not, win us back more and more to music, in 
spite of this rebellious interruption and defiance 
to the gentler genius of our century. 

Second Sorrre or Messrs. KREISSMANN, 
LreonuarD & E1cupera. — We sincerely regret 
that it was not possible for us to make one of the 
handful of listeners, whom the storm of Saturday 
permitted to attend the concert of three artists 
so accomplished and so earnest in their several 
spheres, as the gentlemen just named. The 
assistance of the OrPHEUS CLUR, too, made our 
loss the more provoking. As it is, we can only 
record the programme. We were none the less 
eager to hear the “ Kreutzer” Sonata again, now 
that we have heard both Joachim and David 
play in it, the former with Clara Schumann. 


Part I. 
1, Hymme an die Musik. .........cscccccssceccceses Lachner 
Orpheus. 
2. Sonata, (Violin and Piano, op. 47............... Beethoven 
Messrs Eichberg and Leonhard. 
© ea i oi6:cn eke duaccéscccsonte 
DB, SO PEL 2 cae cvs eckns cckcvneedecsccces Schumann 
Gi S Howie Seis be cies cdbivcadécoccaee 
A. Kreissman. 
Part II- 
1. Tiirkisches Schenkenlied................00085 Mendelssohn 
Orpheus 
RO s 60:00:49 0K 60008 bicdces By R. Franz, 
Se SE res cassatecsecerencs cus arranged for Piano 
e Der Rosebusch..................- by Liszt. 
ROE OTS: Spohr 


Messrs. Kreissmann and Jansen. 
4 Theme and Variations from Sonate No. 14, in F major, 


Bee SEP BUNS ccs ceccesdscescectcvetacs Mozart 

5. §4@ eer re ee ee Gade 

"et SNS 45s ¢0'03 0u Sip gen ve eee cvaes Mendelssohn 
Grpheus. 





We hope better luck this evening, at the third 


concert. The programme is particularly invit- 
ing. A Trio by Schubert, in which MoLiEn- 


HAUER, violoncellist, will assist Messrs. Eichberg 
and Leonhard; a Beethoven Sonata for ’cello 
and piano; a part of Beethoven’s Trio, op. 70: 
a Siciliano by Bach, and an Adagio by Spohr, 
by Mr. Eichberg; one of Beethoven’s ‘ Scotch 
Songs” (see letter from Mr. Thayer on another 
page) and three Fratiz songs, by Mr. Kreiss- 
mann. 





Italian Opera. 

Mr. Utrman, during the present week has given 
us a little taste of opera ; a sort of foretaste of. what 
we may enjoy in the future, if we do our whole duty 
by him, two of these performances being for the 
benefit of the manager himself, in order to enable him 
to carry out his plans for our future delight. 

Un Ballo in Maschera, which was given on Monday 
night, was surely not the opera that we should have 
selected to draw a full house for our own benefit in 
Boston, nor could we conscientiously have recom- 
mended itto Mr. Ullman for his. Pleasant enough 
to hear, it does not excite enthusiasm in any class of 
hearers, and as the novelty of it has worn off, it did 
not attract the packed house which so important an 
object as Mr. Ullman had in view, demanded, al- 
though quite a large audience was present. 

The cast presented some changes from that of the last 
season, of which none were calculated to add to its at- 
tractiveness, if we except the appearance of Miss Ket- 
LOGG, in a new character, (Amelia), which of course 
was an interesting feature in the performance. It is 
a hard task for a young singer to assume a part with 
which so accomplished an artist as Mad. Colson is 
entirely identified, but Miss Kellogg stood the test 
bravely. Her voice has developed considerably since 
the last season, improving in volume and flexibility, 
while it has lost none of its good traits. 

Some of the music is too low for her voice to give 
with due force, but in the higher passages she sang 
with brilliant effect, giving a/l the music of the part, 
some of which Colson usually omitted. She showed 
the same grace and ease of action which we have for- 
merly noted as being natural to her, we might say 
inborn, although this character, so monotonously 
tragic, is not one best fitted for her powers. When 
the essentials are so good, it is perhaps ungracious to 
speak of mere accessories, but we could not help 
wishing her a more becoming toilet, both in the col- 
ors and the make of her dresses, which were singu- 
larly ill adapted to her graceful and slender figure. 

Miss Hinktey (now Signora Susrn1) has also 
improved in voice since we last saw her on the stage. 
She looks the pretty page as charmingly as ever, so 
that we almost pardon the indistinctness of enunciation 
of her melodious voice, which is of less consequence 
in delivering the flippant nonsense of the page than 
it might be in a more serious part. 

Mad. Srraxkoscu sustained very capably the un- 
gracious role of Ulrica, which neither Alboni nor 
Adelaide Phillipps have been able to invest with 
much interest. 

BriGNout was all himself, in his very best estate ; 
very good humored, unusually animated ; in perfect 
voice. What more can be said ? 

Instead of Ferri as Renato we had Mancoust, a 
new baritone ; not very attractive. A careful pains- 
taking singer, but having a dry, unsympathetic voice 
and an awkward and ineffective presence upon the 
stage. 

Bari and Dusrevit, as before, personated the 
conspirators, Sam and Tom, and very effectively do 
they portray this couple, of evil omen, who perpetually 
haunt the scene with forebodings of its impending 
catastrophe. These characters could/hardly be in bet- 
ter hands, 


The choruses were as good as wefsually are favor- 
ed with, and the orchestra, under’ Mr. Anscuurz, 
reliable and satisfactory. 





On Tuesday, the benefit to Mr. Ullman must have 
been more substantial than on the first evening. The 
weather was fairer, the bill of fare offered novelties, 
and the house was well filled. Les Noces de Jeannette, 
a pretty French operetta, by Victor Massé, which has 
had much success in Paris during the last year, was 
first upon the programme, and was sung (in French) 
by Miss Kettoee and M. Dusrevit, there being 
but two characters. The plot is simple and the mu- 
sic pretty and decidedly French. Miss Kellogg had 
good opportunity for showing the remarkable facility 
of her voice and often brought down the house. The 
Nightingale song, with flute obligato accompaniment, 
was admirably sung, nor could the audience be con- 
tented without its repetition. Her action was spright- 
ly, and dress unexceptionable and appropriate. Her 
by-play was exceedingly spirited and lively, and 
would have done no discredit to one whose speciality 
it was to act in French vaudeville. She was well 
seconded, moreover by Dubreuil, who acted with 
spirit and intelligence, giving the music quite accep- 
tably, although his voice is not all that could be de- 
sired in a part where so much depends on him. 

Then came Donizetti's Betly, another operatic 
trifle, of much the same character, containing many 
pretty passages, long familiar to concert goers. Miss 
Hinkley, Brignoli and Susini filled the characters. 
The libretto gave but little aid to the hearer, as the 


many cuts and alterations, rendered it quite impossi- 
ble to follow the singers intelligently, trusting to its 
guidance. This too went off in an animated spright- 
ly manner, Miss Hinkley being a quite charming 
Betly (on whose movements the interest chiefly turns,} 
while Brignoli and Susini were fairly entitled to their 
share of the applause with which the performance 
was rewarded. 

Why do not the strolling companies of operatic 
“artists” take the hint that these performances give 
them, and, instead of treating us to concerts of hack- 
nied songs, in their vacations, give some of these 
pleasant operettas of which there are so many, French 
and Italian? A simple scene, and two or three sing- 
ers, with an orchestra, is all that is needed, so that 
the trouble and expense of getting them up would 
be but trifling, while the novelty of the entertainment 
would be sure to attract audiences who are weary of 
the stale programmes offered by the givers of opera- 
tic concerts. 3 

On Thursday evening Mad. Comte BorcnarpD 
was to appear as Lucrezia Borgia, but too late for 
notice this week. 





Schubert’s Musical Remains, 


Although perfectly well aware that it is but a 
waste of time—even in the best of times—for me to 
give a notice in the Jonrnal of Music of any fine 
collection of rare tooks or manuscripts on sale, even 
for less than auction prices—knowing well that not 
a reader, even when norebellion is drawing upon his 
resources, will pay the slightest attention to such an 
announcement as that which I am going to make— 
still I will make it, on the principle that one should 
not weary in well doing. MoreoverI will wait a 
few weeks before making the announcement in Eng- 
land and Paris, so that Boston, New York, &c., may 
have the first chance. 

When Ferdinand Schubert died, two or three years 
since, he, like all teachers in Austria, necessarily left 
his family in very straightened circumstances. A 
mass of mss. has been put into my hands to dispose 
of for that family’s benefit, among which are several 
autographs of Franz Schubert. The most important 
of these are: 

The complete orchestra Score of “Alphonso and 
Estrella,” an opera in three acts begun Oct. 21, 1821, 
and ended Feb. 27, 1822. 

Mass in G, in score, for four voices, small orches- 
tra and organ with additional instruments by his bro- 
ther Ferdinand. 

An operatic chorus and air, scored for full or- 
chestra. Half a dozen Songs. 

There is much other music instrumental and vo- 
cal in the collection by him, but I cannot as yet de- 
cide whether it is written out by him, his brother or 
a copyist. 

Any reasonable offer for the Opera, the Mass or 
the Chorus and Air, would be accepted—no price is 
fixed. My own choice would be to have them go 
together in some permanent, public library. 

Vienna, Oct. 22, 1861. A. W. T. 
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Letter from Trovator. 


Mosic at VIENNA. 


Vienna, Nov. 1, 1861. 


Dresden has lately been ornamented with astatue of 


Von Weber cast in bronze and placed behind the ele- 
gant theatre. The location is not as good a one as 
might have been selected. 
statue bears the simple words “Carl Maria von 
Weber.” 


The composer of “ Oberon” lies buried in the 
cemetery at Dresden in a handsome, though not 
showy, famil» tomb, on which are inscribed the dates 
of his birth and death. 


At Prague, where there is an admirable theatre, 
and they have just produced Gonoud’s “ Faust,” 
which is now niaking the tour of European lyrical 
stages ; but it was my luck to reach these places on 
the off nights of the opera. Prague is a singularly 
beautiful place. An air of sad, barbaric grandeur 
seems to invest it. It is emphatically the city of 
statues. They stand in serried rows upon the roofs 
of all the buildings, they adorn the streets and public 
places, they guard the old bridge in numbers that 
would seem incredible. Do you remember the story 
in Arabian Nights of the Enchanted City of Marble ? 
The Caliph Haroun Alraschid is led to it through 
the vagaries of certain magical fish whose eccentric 
behavior during the operation of frying is, to say the 
least, very surprising. The Caliph finds a city all 
marble, the people petrified and not a living soul to 
be seen. Now Prague, if the people would only de- 
sert it, would be an admirable representative of the 
enchanted city, so large is its population of statues. 
There are warriors with their swords on the battle- 
ments and casernes ; saints with the cross and popes 
with the triple tiara stand in solemn silence upon the 
churches ; and on that wondrous bridge are religious 
groups telling in silent stone the great story of the 
Christian faith. I think that no fone who strolls 
over this bridge at twilight and observes the living 
and the sculptured forms he meets there can forget 
the scene. Here a saint gazes at the crucifix — here 
Christoforas bears the Holy Infant on his shoulders 
—here a holy hermit peers out from a cave — here a 
ghastly skeleton stands, a perpetual memento mori — 
here is the Madonna, holding on her knees the dead 
Christ — here is a Crucifixion, with a monk and a 
nun on either side, gazing in tearful anguish at the 
cross — and in the centre of all is the dying Christ, 
while on the pedestal which supports this last are the 
solemn words : 


Oh! vos omnes qui transitis 
per viam, attendite et 
videte si est dolor 

sicut dolor meus. 


Then as they approach this statue all the passers-by, 
priests or soldiers, peasants or nobles, citizens or 
strangers, remove their hats in solemn reverence to 
the holy idea symbolized by this solemn statue on 
the bridge. 


* * * * * * * * 


At Vienna I anticipated a series of musical treats, 
and my expectations were by no means fully met. 
I was disappointed to find that Strauss, the famous 
Strauss, and Musard, the gentlemanly Musard, in- 
stead of giving their celebrated concerts in superb 
and fashionable saloons, go around with their bands 
from one Beer Hall to another, as they may be en- 
gaged. Strauss is most often found at Schwender’s, 
and Schwender's is nothing more than an immense 
guzzling shop, where the Viennese go to revel in 
beer and tobacco. To the guzzling shop are attached 
restaurants, a cheap theatre, a panorama, and a Ball 
Room ; and here, instead of to elegant concert-rooms, 


The pedestal of the | 





must you go to hear the ravishing strains of Strauss’ 
Band. For every waltz a German seems to need a 
quart of beer, while he can enjoy an opera selection 
only in a cloud of pipe smoke. 


That reminds one of the opera. It is not first- 
class at Vienna; at least, not as ultra first-class, not 
as A, No. 1 first-class, as you would expect in a city 
of such musical celebrity as Vienna. The building 
is absolutely shabby, but they have a novel arrange- 
ment in responding to the calls before the curtain. 
Instead of raising the curtain or instead of having 
the principal performers come ont at the sides of the 
stare, the central part of the drop-curtain recedes, 
leaving a sort of alcove in which the performers may 
appear. I heard here Cherubini’s Deur Journées, a 
peculiar and admirable work, the chief onus of which 
rests on the baritone, on this occasion a splendid 
singer and actor as you need wish to hear. His part 
of the old Water-carrier is semi-tragic and semi- 
comic, and affords full opportunity for vocal and his- 
trionie display. There are two tenors and two so- 
pranos in the piece, but they have no solos allotted 


them, so that the opera is by no means calculated to | 


“ show off” the singers ; but several of the concerted 
pieces are most beautiful and effective. 


The best music I heard at Vienna was in the fine 
old church of St. Augustin. The choir consisted of 
nearly a hundred men’s voices, led by a dandvish- 
looking Kapelmeister, whose name begins with E — 
wretched being that I am, to remember only that 
letter of it— and the mass performed was by some- 
body else beginning with E. A superb mass it was, 
especially the Benedictus. Yet almost any music 
wonld sound superbly interpreted by such a choir. 
The voices were under the most perfect control, and 
the pianissimo of this large chorus was, my ears told 
me, never equalled in their remembrance. Why, this 
choir sang such a simple thing as the familiar tune 
known as the “ Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn,” with such 
exquisite taste that it was indeed an apple of gold set 
in a picture of silver. Our charch choir singers 
would open their eyes as wide as saucers (and keep 
their mouths closely shut for shame) could they hear 
what this Viennese choir make out of “ Sicily.” 
Indeed, should the political troubles in America re- 


sult in calling me to the permanent dictatorship of | _ 


the Republic, my first care, after giving all my poor 
relations fat offices in remote quarters of the globe 
(and in unhealthy climates if possible), and hanging 
a few hundred traitors, will be to sel-ct abouf*two 
thousand choir singers from all the States, and send 
them abroad at the Government expense. First 
they should learn how to really sing the Messiah 
choruses, under Costa, in London ; then they should 
study the English Cathedral music, as sung at Wells 
Cathedral ; then they should go to Rassia and learn 
the service of the Greek Church as heard at St. 
Tsaac’s, in St. Petersburg ; then they should pass a 
year at Moscow, under the monks at the Donskoi 
Monastery ; and going to Austria should finish un- 
der this excellent leader whose name begins with £ ; 
and then, returning to the Hub of the Universe, they 
would show Bostonians how “ Sicily”? can and 
should be sung. 

At Vienna, I was fortunate enough to meet with 
that old friend of the readers of Dwight’s Journal, 
the “ Diarist.” He showed mea great batch of orig- 
inals and copies of letters of Beethoven, which, for 
the last ten years he had been engaged in collecting 
and arranging ; and now there is a fair prospect that 
the long promised “ Life” will be actually com- 
menced. In the meantime the “ Diarist ’’ should be 
aeen oftener in the columns of Dwight’s Journal, for 
though a little unsound as regards Verdi, and by no 
means so enthusiastic as he ought to be about that 
angelic Donizetti, the “ Diarist,” I am sure, is 
missed as much by all the readers of Dwight’s as he 
is by TRovaror. 


God save the President. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 
T. B. Bishop 


A taking, off-hand composition, which will cheer 
and amuse a great many. 


Ballad. M. W. Balfe. 


Balfe has written no new Opera this season but he 
has been busy furnishing the London Concert-Ballad- 
ists with new Songs, in which he has been very suc- 
cessful. This Song has become a great favorite in 
England. 


The young volunteer. Song. 


Fresh as a rose. 


Farewell, we meet no more. Quartet. 
S. K. Whiting. 
Asimple. but effective Quartet ; just the thing to 
take up and read off at a chance social meeting of mu- 
sical persons. 


For one or two voices. 
Piercy. 
An old familiar ballad which by Mad. Anna 
Bishop’s inimitable singing has of late become a great 
favorite among singers. The accompaniments are 
new. 


The Beggar girl. 


Instrumental Music. 


Port Royal grand march. C. Peterson. 


Composed in commemoration of the recent great 
naval victory. It isa very good and effective March 
and should command a large sale. 


Undine Waltzes. R. R. French. 
Pleasing Waltzes of medium difficulty. 


Transcription. 
Brinley Richards. 


In Richards’ usual brilliant style. The works of 
this author do not now need any introduction to our 
amateur piano-players, they are always welcome, and 
sure to please. 


Agathe. (When the swallows). 
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For Brass Band. 
Geo. F. Benkert. 1 


For eight to fourteen pieces. Printed on cards, 
convenient for street use. This forms the forty-fourth 
number of a series of Brass-band Music, lists of which 
can be had of the publishers on application. | 


Books. 


Tae American Musicat Crass Boor. De- 
signed for Female Colleges, Institutes, ,Sem- 
inaries, and Normal and High Schools. Con- 
taining Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exer- 
cises and Solfeggios, and a Valuable Collection 
of Duets, Trios, and Concerted Pieces. By 
Bissell. 


Among the numerous works of the kind this new 
for popular favor cannot fail of ja promi- 
nence, since its peculiar features are such as will com- 
mend it at once to the patronage of those for whom it 
is chiefly intended. 1ts rudi ital lessons p d 
with a regularity of precision that cannot fail to fix 
permanently on the minds of the pupil the essentials 
of success in future studies. The exercises are in a 
form to attract the attention and the selection of mu- 
sic, one of the best if not the superior of all similar 
collections. Principals of Educational institutions, 
music teachers, and others interested in books of this 
class will find it advantageous to examine this vol- 
ume. 
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Mustc spy Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 


























